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Journal of Interdisciplinary History, xviii :2 (Autumn 1987), 225-247. 


Hilary McD. Beckles and Andrew Downes 

The Economics of Transition to the Black Labor 

System in Barbados, 1630-1680 In recent years there 
has been an expansion of academic interest in the nature of the 
transition from white indentured servitude to black slavery as the 
dominant labor base of the English New World colonies during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Studies by Galenson, 
Menard, Gray and Wood, Gemery and Hogendorn, and Bean 
and Thomas have explained in detail this change in the labor 
systems of the Chesapeake area, the Carolinas, Virginia, and 
Maryland. In this literature, references are made to the West 
Indian colonies by way of comparison, but no specific studies 
have yet been presented for these colonies. Only Bean and 
Thomas attempted to be comprehensive in their comparison and 
showed the importance of the West Indian experience, but their 
analysis did not go far enough in correcting the lopsided nature 
of the historiography . 1 

All of these studies have noted that Englishmen in the West 
Indian colonies, particularly in Barbados during the late 1640 s and 

Hilary McD. Beckles is Senior Lecturer in Economic History and Andrew Downes is 
Senior Lecturer in Economics at the University of the West Indies, Barbados. 

The authors would like to thank Stanley L. Engerman and Keith Worrell for their 
useful comments. 
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1 Richard Bean and Robert Thomas, “The Adoption of Slave Labor in British America,” 
in Henry Gemery and Jan Hogendorn (eds.), The Uncommon Market: Essays in the Economic 
History of the Atlantic Slave Trade (New York, 1979), 377-398. For the Chesapeake area, 
colonial Georgia, and Barbados respectively, see Russell Menard, “From Servants to 
Slaves: The Transformation of the Chesapeake Labor System,” Southern Studies, XVI 
(1977), 391-429; Ralph Gray and Betty Wood, “The Transition from Indentured to 
Involuntary Servitude in Colonial Georgia,” Explorations in Economic History, XIII (1976), 
353 - 37 °; Beckles, “The Economic Origins of Black Slavery in the British West Indies: A 
Tentative Analysis of the Barbados Model,” Journal of Caribbean History, XVI (1982), 36- 
57. See also the excellent work of David Galenson on the servant trade to early America 
and the development of colonial servitude: “White Servitude and the Growth of Black 
Slavery in Colonial America,” Journal of Economic History XLI (1981), 446—467; idem, “The 
Market Evaluation of Human Capital: The Case of Indentured Servitude,” Journal of 
Political Economy, LXXXIX (1981), 446-457; idem, “Immigrants and the Colonial Labor 
System: An Analysis of the Length of Indenture,” Explorations in Economic History, XIV 
(1977), 360 - 377 - 
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226 | H. McD. BECKLES AND A. DOWNES 

1650s, were the first to employ black slave labor on a large scale 
in the Americas. This was done by the displacement of white 
indentured labor. By the end of the seventeenth century these 
colonies were unable to survive profitably without a large and 
expanding slave trade. It was not until the eighteenth century that 
the mainland colonies followed the Barbadian trail. This study 
applies formal economic theory to the analysis of the transition 
from white servant labor to black slave labor in the English West 
Indies. It is specifically a study of the Barbadian case and more 
generally an essay on the economic history of labor in the English 
West Indies. 2 

In 1627, William Courteen and Associates, a London merchant 
company, began the colonization of Barbados. By 1629, the com¬ 
pany had invested about £10,000 in preparing the colony for 
commodity production with an export orientation. Between 1629 
and 1634, the cultivation of tobacco dominated the colony’s eco¬ 
nomic activities. As a result of rapidly falling tobacco prices on 
the London market, plus the inability of the planters to produce 
a good quality leaf competitive with the Virginians, economic 
resources were shifted into cotton and indigo production, and by 
1637 these two commodities had outstripped tobacco in terms of 
land use and aggregate export value. 

During 1641/42, both cotton and indigo prices fell sharply 
on the London market, and planters, responding to this crisis, in 
1643 began to experiment seriously with the cultivation of sugar 
cane. The sugar industry, pioneered by a few planters such as 
James Drax and James Holdip, gained momentum and by 1680 
it absorbed some 80 percent of the island’s arable land, 90 percent 
of its labor force, and accounted for an estimated 90 percent of 
its export earnings. This sugar revolution set the pattern of ag¬ 
ricultural development in the English West Indies for 300 years. 3 

2 For the polemic over the pre-sugar era, see Robert C. Batie, “Why Sugar? Economic 
Cycles and the Changing of Staples in the English and French Antilles, 1624-1654 Journal 
of Caribbean History, VIII and IX (1976), 1-25; Frank C. Innis, “The Pre-Sugar Era of 
European Settlement in Barbados,” ibid., I (1970), 1-20; Beckles, Black Rebellion in Bar¬ 
bados: The Struggle against Slavery, 1627-1838 (Bridgetown, 1984), 9-20. 

3 For three authoritative accounts of the sugar revolution in Barbados, see Richard Dunn, 
Sugar and Slaves: The Rise of the Planter Class in the English West Indies, 1624-1713 (New 
York, 1973); Richard Sheridan, Sugar and Slavery: An Economic History of the British West 
Indies, 1623-1773 (Barbados, 1974), 124-147; idem, The Development of the Plantation to 
1730 (Kingston, 1970), 1-70. 
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The pre-sugar economy was based almost totally upon the 
employment of white indentured labor recruited from the British 
isles. Voluntary servants contracted for terms of between two to 
ten years. In the case of the thousands of political prisoners ad¬ 
judged rogues and vagrants, and the defenceless poor who were 
transported by the State, contracts of ten years were normal. 
Between 1630 and 1660, the estimated average length of servant 
contracts on the island was six years. 4 

Empirical evidence suggests that the first phase of sugar pro¬ 
duction, 1643 to 1648, was also based largely on servant labor. 
Between 1650 and 1670, planters rapidly replaced servants with 
black slaves in unskilled field work and other related manual 
occupations. Subsequently, servants emerged in the second half 
of the century as a labor elite, monopolizing artisanal and low- 
level managerial occupations. After the mid-i66os the white ser¬ 
vant population began to decrease rapidly, and the black popu¬ 
lation more than doubled between 1645 and 1665. During the 
1670s servants were replaced by slaves in the skilled plantation 
roles, and by 1690 servants had a monopoly of only the overseer 
functions, most carpenters, masons, sugar boilers, and bricklayers 
being black slaves. Figure 1 illustrates the changes in the demo¬ 
graphic structure of the colony between 1640 and 1700. 5 

A sample of the few remaining inventories for early Barba¬ 
dos, shown in Table 1, illustrates the numerical relationship be¬ 
tween servants and slaves. From an insignificant minority in the 
1630s, slaves accounted for about 95 percent of the labor force in 


4 Beckles, “English Parliamentary Debate on ‘White Slavery’ in Barbados, 1659,” Journal 
of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society (J.B.M.H.S. ), XXXVI (1982), 344-352; Thomas 
Burton, Parliamentary Diary, 1656-1659 (London, 1838), IV, 252-307; Abbott E. Smith, 
Colonists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in America, 1607-1776 (Chapel Hill, 

1966) , 142-168. 

5 Richard Ligon, A True and Exact History of the Island of Barbados (London, 1657), 143- 
146; Frank W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700—1765 (New York, 

1967) , 61; Jerome Handler, “The Amerindian Slave Population of Barbados in the Sev¬ 
enteenth and Early Eighteenth Century,” Caribbean Studies, VIII (1968), 38-64; idem, 
“Aspects of Amerindian Ethnography in Seventeenth-Century Barbados,” ibid., IX (1969), 
50-72; Galenson, “White Servitude,” 450-460; Beckles, “‘Black Men in White Skins’: The 
Formation of a White Proletariat in West Indian Slave Society,” Journal of Imperial and 
Commonwealth History, XV (1986), 10—17. For demographic data on seventeenth-century 
Barbados, see Govenor Atkins to Secretary Blathwayt, Apr. 1, 1680, Calendar of State 
Papers, Colonial Series ( C.S.P.C .), 1677-1680, nos. 1336, 1386; Egerton Ms. 2395, British 
Library; Vincent Harlow, A History of Barbados, 1625-1685 (Oxford, 1926), 338. 
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228 I H. McD. BECKLES AND A. DOWNES 
Fig. i Population Change in Seventeenth-Century Barbados 
pop. (000) 



Table l Labor Composition on Thirty-Eight Barbadian Plantations, 

1639-1670 


YEARS 

NO. OF ESTATES 

TOTAL ACRES 

SERVANTS 

SLAVES 

I639-164O 

6 

1,210 

114 

O 

I64I-I643 

9 

1,568 

108 

51 

1644-1649 

6 

L93i 

112 

238 

1650-1657 

7 

1,882 

129 

168 

1658-1662 

3 

684 

6 

487 

1663-1667 

3 

380 

4 

203 

1668-167O 

4 

876 

21 

421 

Totals 

38 

8,531 

494 

1,568 


the 1680s. Shifts in the slave-servant ratios on the plantations 
were reflected in the 1679/80 island-wide census. It was about this 
time that the displacement of white by black labor in the skilled 
trades was gaining momentum, and these aggregate data reflect 
this process (see Table 2). By 1680, there were seventeen slaves 
to every servant, whereas in 1640 there were about thirty servants 
to every slave. 6 

6 Inventories and Deeds of Barbados, RB 3/1, ff 1-418, RB 3/2, 309, RB 3/3, 27, 58-63, 
165-168, 190-199, 273-335, RB 3/8, 6-8, Barbados Archives; Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, 68; 
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BARBADIAN LABOR SYSTEM | 229 


Table 2 Number and Distribution of Slaves and Servants in Barbados, 
1679/80 


PARISH 

SERVANTS 

SLAVES 

SLAVES PER SERVANT 3 

St. Michael 

country 

303 

3,765 

12 

town 

407 

1,430 

4 

St. George 

III 

4,316 

39 

Christ Church 

179 

4,789 

27 

St. Phillip 

123 

4,407 

36 

St. James 

133 

2,895 

22 

St. Joseph 

72 

2,070 

29 

St. Lucy 

118 

1,965 

17 

St. Thomas 

228 

3,386 

15 

St. John 

158 

3,303 

21 

St. Peter 

379 

2,977 

8 

St. Andrew 

47 

2,248 

48 


2,258 

37,551 

17 


a To the nearest whole number 


the economics OF the transition The transition from inden¬ 
tured to slave labor did not represent simply a fundamental adop¬ 
tion of a qualitatively different labor system but primarily a move 
along a continuum of further labor subjection. The crises of the 
tobacco and cotton economies had threatened not only invest¬ 
ments but also the future of West Indian colonization. The plant¬ 
ers, noting that capital investments in servant labor was second 
only to land in terms of value, developed and implemented an 
extreme market conception of labor, so that servants became 
generally known in Barbados as white slaves. * * * 7 

The most effective method by which a wide range of eco¬ 
nomic functions could be attached to a servant was to establish 
in custom, if not in law, his use as a form of property. In this 


idem, “Profile of the Richest Colony: The Barbados Census of 1680,” William and Mary 

Quarterly, XXVI (1969), 3-30; Ligon, A True History, 22; Census of Barbados, 1679-80, 

I—II, Barbados Archives. 

7 Indentured servants were frequently referred to as white slaves and white niggers by 
seventeenth-century observers. See, for example, Beckles, “Plantation Production and 
White ‘Proto-Slavery’: White Indentured Servants and the Colonization of the English 
West Indies, 1624-1645,” The Americas, XLI (1985), 37-45; Eric Williams, Capitalism and 
Slavery (London, 1975), 18; an Anonymous Description of Barbados, Circa 1667, CO 
1/3, no. 170, Public Record Office (PRO), London. 
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230 I H. McD. BECKLES AND A. DOWNES 

categorization the early Barbadian planters succeeded; servants 
were taxed as property, alienated in wills, used as currency in the 
financial and monetary system, advanced as security in mortgage 
agreements, and attached to land to be sold as movable assets. 
Some social characteristics of slavery were also present in the 
development of Barbadian servitude. The master’s almost total 
control over his servant, the common acceptance in custom of 
his authority over labor outside of civil law, and the general ease 
with which he was able to obtain social (non-pecuniary) benefits 
from his bonds-persons were integral parts of Barbadian servi¬ 
tude. By means of these functions, planters were able to derive 
most of the critical economic benefits of slave labor from the 
institution of servitude in early seventeenth-century Barbados. 8 

The dominant traditional interpretation for the transition 
from white indentureship to black slavery in the West Indies is 
the climatic theory, which stressed the physical inability of whites, 
and the ability of blacks to work efficiently on tropical plantations. 
Partly related to this theory is the argument that West Indian 
planters, for racist, cultural, and other non-economic reasons, 
preferred black to white labor. Instead we suggest that during the 
pre-sugar era and the first phase of the sugar era (1627-1660) 
indentured labor was more economical than slave labor, hence its 
general adoption by West Indian planters. In addition, the grow¬ 
ing efficiency of the slave trade between 1650 and 1660 allowed 
slaves to become satisfactory economic substitutes for servants. 
It was not until the mid-i66os, when adverse forces affected the 
servant market, drastically reducing supply and pushing up cost, 
that slave labor gained a clear cost advantage over servant labor. 
That the displacement process had accelerated during the 1650s 
merely suggests that planters had correctly perceived these trends 
in the two labor markets and were able to absorb, in the short 
term, the higher marginal cost incurred by black labor because of 
the extraordinarily large profits generated by early sugar produc¬ 
tion. 9 

8 Beckles “White Labour in Black Slave Plantation Society and Economy: A Case Study 
of Indentured Labour in Seventeenth-Century Barbados,” unpub. Ph.D. diss. (Univ. of 
Hull, 1980), ch. 5; idem, “Economic Origins,” 38-39. 

9 Eric Thompson, “The Climatic Theory of the Plantations,” Agricultural History, XV 
(1941), 49-64; Richard Schomburgk, The History of Barbados (London, 1848), 144-145; 
Harlow, Barbados, 292-293. For a critique of the climatic theory, see Williams, Capitalism, 
20-23. 
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SUGAR PRODUCTION AND INDENTURED LABOR The pre-SUgar 
economy and the formative period of expansion in the sugar 
industry (1627-1650) were not characterized by any labor short¬ 
ages. The level of demand for servants during the 1640s was 
estimated at about 2,000 servants per year. In 1652 the estimated 
annual optimum demand for additional servants was 3,000 per 
year. The stock of servants on the island in that year was about 
13,000. Between 1645 and 1650 at least 8,000 servants arrived in 
Barbados. These were a mixture of voluntary servants, political 
refugees, and transported convicts and rogues. The political and 
economic problems of England and Scotland in this period were 
analyzed by political economists in demographic terms. Over¬ 
population was seen as the central reason for social distress and 
economic dislocation. The opportunity to emigrate to the West 
Indies created a labor market which was seen, during the 1640s 
and 1650s, as quantitatively and qualitatively adequate for sugar 
production. For servants, the expected real income, including 
benefits on the expiration of their contracts, exceeded the oppor¬ 
tunity cost of staying at home where they would more than likely 
remain unemployed. Nonetheless, they characteristically formed 
part of a pool of surplus labor in Barbados. 10 

Our economic analysis at this stage is fundamentally classical. 
If we assume that planters were essentially profit maximizers, 
they would have been willing to hire this migrant labor up to the 
point where its marginal revenue product equalled the price of an 
indenture. Alternatively, planters would have hired indentured 
labor up to the point where the marginal physical productivity of 
that labor was equal to its real price. (The real price of labor can 
be taken as the amount of cotton or sugar exchanged for one 
labor unit.) Given the existing technology in the sugar industry, 
we assumed that sugar production was subject to diminishing 
returns; we expected an inverse relationship between the demand 
for indentured labor and its real price. This inverse relationship 
is depicted in Figure 2, where a demand curve for indentured 
labor, which is also the marginal product of that factor, is shown 


10 “A Description of Barbados,” Egerton Ms. 2395, 625. Rough estimates of servants 
arriving at Barbados during the early years of the sugar revolution can be found in Darnell 
N. Davis’ transcripts of the minutes of Council. See, Davis Mss. Box 4, Royal Com¬ 
monwealth Society Archives. 
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232 I H. McD. BECKLES AND A. DOWNES 

Fig. 2 The Demand for Indentured Labor in Barbados 



for a composite set of factors, for example, plantation capital 
equipment and land. 11 

Following Lewis, we assumed that planters in Barbados at¬ 
tracted indentured labor at a constant real price. Equilibrium in 
the market for indentured labor would require that the real de¬ 
mand and supply prices be equal. 12 

With a given set of exogeneous factors—capital equipment 
and land—the intersection of the demand and supply labor sched¬ 
ules yields the amount of indentured laborers demanded (I*p*) as 
illustrated in Figure 3. The area under the demand curve for labor, 
ABI*iO, represents the total output of sugar Q. This output is 
broadly divided into payment for indentured labor services (i.e., 
maintenance costs etc.)—p*BIi* 0 —and the surplus going to the 
planter (ABp*). Broadly defined, we have: 

Q = C L + If 

11 Because the I d (Ki) curve in Fig. 2 is also the marginal product curve, the surplus is 
equal to profit. 

12 W. Arthur Lewis, “Economic Development with Unlimited Supplies of Labour,” 
Manchester School of Economics and Social Studies, XXII (1959), 139-191. We examined the 
pricing aspects of indentured labor and not other details of their contracts. 
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Fig. 3 Supply and Demand for Indentured Labor in Barbados 



where Cl is cost of labor and H is the surplus. We can further 
assume that part of this surplus is reinvested into the expansion 
of sugar production and the remainder is used for personal ag¬ 
grandizement, that is 

H = Hi + u 2 

where Hi is reinvested profit and H2 is distributed profit. 

The development of the sugar economy meant that there was 
an increased demand for labor, capital, and land. Since we are 
dealing with the issue of capital accumulation and labor absorption 
we can ignore the issue of land. With no changes in the conditions 
of supply of indentured labor to Barbados, the increased demand 
for labor to expand the scale of operations can be depicted by 
pivoting outward the I d curve (see Figure 4). 13 

The expansion in existing operations, as a result of the con¬ 
solidation of small estates into large-scale enterprises, and the 


13 The issue of land use is discussed by James A. Hansen, “Colonial Economic Devel¬ 
opment with Unlimited Supply of Land: A Ricardian Case,” Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, XXVII (1979), 611-627. Early seventeenth-century Barbados would be 
considered an economy of surplus land. 
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Fig. 4 Supply and Demand for Indentured Labor over Time in Bar¬ 
bados 


Real Price 
of Labor 
(P) 



entry of new planters into large-scale sugar production would 
have increased the demand for labor. The profit on sugar pro¬ 
duction would have increased by the area ABC, whereas the costs 
of indentured labor would have increased by BCI*I*i. With the 
real supply of indentured labor approximately perfectly elastic up 
to 1*2, the increased demand for indentured labor would not have 
affected the price (P*) which planters paid for their labor. 

The process of output expansion, capital accumulation, and 
labor absorption continues until the real supply price of labor 
begins to rise about the point D in Figure 4. Beyond this stage 
we move out of our classical world into a neoclassical one. The 
increase in the price of indentured labor and other operating costs, 
coupled with the competition of capitalists in the production of 
sugar, gradually reduces the level of profit and hence long-run 
capital accumulation. In order to maintain profit levels and capital 
accumulation, Barbadian planters would have had either to sub¬ 
stitute capital for indentured labor, assuming the relative price of 
capital was lower than that for labor, or seek an alternative source 
of labor. The possibility for rationalization in the sugar industry 
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was limited, since there was little technological progress taking 
place within the sugar industry. Indeed, Dunn notes that “it was 
a Sicilian sugar planter, as long ago as 1449, who invented the 
three-roller vertical mill that the English planters in the Caribbean 
used throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to crush 
their cane and extract their juice.” 14 

With the growing demand for sugar in Europe, Barbadian 
planters were in dire need of labor to expand their operations. 
They still tapped the European labor market for skilled labor but, 
by the mid-i66os, the appeal of their incentive package offered 
on this market rapidly decreased as newly colonized Jamaica and 
the expanding mainland colonies, both of which offered greater 
land ownership possibilities, became more attractive to potential 
servants. With an increasing demand for sugar and a diminishing 
supply of indentured labor, the planters were forced to offer 
servants a better package, such as shorter contracts, better housing 
and diet, and, most important, the sociopsychological incentive 
of being excluded from work in the same gangs as blacks. These 
factors were important in raising the stream of costs associated 
with indentured labor. 

Our analysis points to a number of hypotheses concerning 
the use of indentured labor in the early phase of sugar production. 
The majority of servants arriving at Barbados had no ready con¬ 
tracts with specific planters; instead they were recruited and in¬ 
dentures were sold by merchants on the open market. The price 
of indentures sold was a reflection of several minor costs, such as 
clothing, food, the surgeon’s fee during the middle passage, and 
the merchant’s profit margin. Over the century, the price of 
supplying servants to the market increased, but at no stage did it 
exceed £8 sterling per freight, as each servant was referred to by 
the shippers. A parliamentary debate of 1659 revealed that the 
normal cost of supplying a servant to Barbados was £4.10.5. In 
1664, a committee of the Lords of Trade and Plantations reported 
that £6 per freight was the norm. By the 1690s, the cost had risen 
to about £7 .ios per freight. 15 

14 Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, 60. 

15 Leo Stock (ed.), Debates and Proceedings of the British Parliament respecting North America, 
1542-iyjg (Washington D.C., 1924), I. 256; Report of the Committee of the Council of 
Foreign Plantations, Aug. 17, 1664, C.S.P.C., 1661-68, 229; John C. Jeaffreson (ed.), A 
Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century: Papers of Christopher Jeaffreson, 1676-1686 (London, 
1876), II, 102. 
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No price series exists for this early period, and analysts there¬ 
fore have to obtain what they can from fragmented data. The 
selling price of prime indentures varied minimally according to 
skills, sex, and nationality. In general, merchants aimed to sell 
each servant indenture at twice the supply cost. Age and skills 
were not critical factors on the primary market, as most servants 
were between the ages of sixteen and thirty, and artisanal skills 
were not generally applicable to sugar production. Most planters 
were prepared to pay a marginally higher fee for good Scottish 
servants, but cared less for Irish Catholics. The fifty-six servants 
aboard the Abraham who were sold at Barbados in January 1637 
went for medium and modal prices, male and female, of 500 lbs 
of tobacco—about £7 sterling. 16 

During the 1640s and early 1650s, as the demand for servants 
rapidly increased, so did their price. By the mid 1650s, indentures 
were being sold in Barbados between £10 and £14 per head. This 
inflation of servant prices placed considerable financial pressure 
upon owners of small and mid-sized plantations, most of whom 
were already heavily indebted to merchants. In 1661, the governor 
informed the colonial office that the “price of servants,” among 
other commodities, had “doubled what they were,” and must 
inevitably “ruin the planters.” He pleaded for an increase in supply 
in order to reduce price levels, but none was forthcoming. During 
the 1660s, prices continued to increase, while the length of service 
was rapidly reduced. By the late 1670s, after many unsuccessful 
attempts by the planters to increase the supply of servants, the 
council and assembly enacted legislation to stabilize prices. In 
1678, the first of a series of laws was passed entitled “An Act to 
Encourage the Bringing in of Christian Servants.” In 1682, an¬ 
other act was passed which led to direct involvement by local 
government in the servant market. The act provided that mer¬ 
chants who brought “good servants” to the colony and were 
unable to dispose of them within ten days would be paid £i2.ios 
per servant by the treasurer. These servant indentures would then 
be resold to planters at a rate of £13 per head. The 10 shillings 
difference was to cover the cost of administering the facility and 
the fee for allowing the planters to pay by installments. 17 

16 See Tables 4 and 5. Papers of the Abraham, High Court of Admiralty, Mss. Misc., 
Bundle 30/635-636, PRO; Galenson, “Market Evaluation of Human Capital,” 450. 

17 Minutes of Council, June 11, 1654, Davis Mss., Box 7, Royal Commonwealth Society 
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In 1688, this price level was changed. The treasurer was now 
instructed that, since planters consistently complained about the 
high costs of servant labor, he was to reduce prices by reselling 
servant indentures at the rate of £10 per male and £io.ios per 
female. By 1690, merchants were rejecting the £12.10 price level. 
They petitioned the assembly, stating that the war against the 
French, which made their business riskier, and raised recruitment 
costs in England, required 4 significant price increase. By 1696, 
the treasurer was paying servant traders the increased price of £18 
per freight. For example, in 1699 Nicholas Baker supplied fifty 
servants to the treasurer and collected £990. Likewise, Roberts 
and Company supplied 125 servants and collected £2,250. 18 

Meanwhile, the price of slave labor became progressively 
lower between 1627 and 1680. Between 1630 and 1650, slave 
prices in Barbados were generally some 200 to 300 percent higher 
than servant prices. The limited data available for most of this 
period suggest an estimated mean price of £35 per slave. These 
were the years when the Dutch merchants, operating largely from 
Pernambuco in northeastern Brazil, had a virtual monopoly of 
the Barbadian slave market. No price series is presently available 
for Barbados during the first half of the century. Bean and 
Thomas presented what Gemery and Hogendorn have considered 
the most accurate computation available to date. This price series, 
shown below, is a per capita decimalized sterling list which is 
based largely upon Watgen’s 1921 slave prices. 19 

Fragmentary Barbadian data suggest that the Pernambuco 
prices were reasonably representative of the colony’s market. For 
example, John Severne, a Dutch slave trader, sold his slaves at 
Barbados in 1640 for £35 each. In addition, Ligon, who lived in 


Archives; Petition of the President, Council and Assembly of Barbados to His Majesty’s 
Commissioners for Foreign Plantations, May n, 1661, C.S.P.C., 1661-68, 29-30; Journal 
of the Barbados Assembly, Feb. 20, 1678, C.S.P.C., 1677-80, 218; Acts of the Council 
and Assembly of Barbados, CO 30/5, 44-45. 

18 The Agent of Barbados to the Council of Trade and Plantations, Oct. 25, 1696, 
C.S.P.C., 1696-97, 672; Minutes of Council, Feb. 15, 1700, C.S.P.C., 1700, 68. 

19 Bean and Thomas, “Adoption of Slave Labor,” 391; Gemery and Hogendorn, “The 
Economic Cost of West African Participation in the Atlantic Slave Trade: A Preliminary 
Sampling for the Eighteenth Century,” in idem, Uncommon Market, 155-156; H. Watgen, 
Das Hollandische Kolonialreich in Brasilien (The Hague, 1921), 30-33. For Barbadian slave 
prices, 1673-1720, see Galenson, Traders, Planters, and Slaves: Market Behaviour in Early 
English America (Cambridge, 1986), 53—64. 
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Table 3 Estimated Barbadian Slave Prices, 1638-1645 


YEAR 

£ STERLING 

1638 

4O.88 

1639 

44-15 

1640 

30.03 

1641 

36.72 

1642 

39-75 

1643 

20.54 

1644 

13-03 

1645 

20.98 


Barbados between 1647 and 1650, noted that £25 to £30 per head 
was the norm for prime slaves. 20 

In spite of the substantial per unit margin in the initial capital 
outlay between slave and servant during the pre-1660 period, their 
respective marginal physical product could be equated. Both slave 
and servant worked in gangs doing the same work for the same 
hours (sunup till sundown), driven by severe overseers. They 
were fed on the same basic diet and extracted from their masters 
similar maintenance costs. Although servants might have cost 
marginally more to clothe than slaves, the difference was not 
sufficiently significant to influence the overwhelming cost advan¬ 
tage of the servant over the slave. 21 

Planters, however, made more detailed calculations. They 
were concerned with the estimated longevity of both types of 
labor in order to make deductions about the relative stream of 
future net returns on their investment. The sketchy and frag¬ 
mented mortality data which exist for early Barbadian slave so¬ 
ciety suggest that planters were generally able to extract no more 
than seven working years from their average slave. This sum was 
arrived at after deductions were made for the two to three years 
of seasoning, when new slaves did little strenuous work, and the 
estimated aggregate 30 percent mortality among these slaves for 
this period. When these data are placed alongside the six years of 
work extracted from the average servants, and the margin in their 
purchase price is added, the cost advantage of the servant over 
the slave prior to 1660 is noticeable. 22 

20 Deeds of John Severre, RB 3/1, 27-28; Ligon, A True History, 46. 

21 Beckles, “Economic Origins of Black Slavery,” 50-52. 

22 William Dickson concluded his studies of eighteenth-century Barbadian slave society 
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Planters were usually able to attract prime laborers from the 
European market. Servants were generally young, largely male, 
and skilled in some area. An analysis of 836 servants shipped from 
London to Barbados in 1634 in eight different consignments 
shows that planters were able to obtain optimal labor. Male ser¬ 
vants constituted 94.5 percent of the total shipment; 72.3 percent 
were under twenty-two years of age (see Table 4). The skilled 
component in the servant labor force can be illustrated by the 
sample of 1,808 servants registered at Bristol between 1654 and 
1660 for servitude in Barbados (see Table 5). 23 


Table 4 Servants Shipped to Barbados in 1634 s 



AGE 




AGE DISTRIBUTION 


SHIP 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

10-19 

20-22 

23-29 

30+ 

Abraham 

99 

2 

IOI 

20 

49 

23 

9 

Hopewell 

146 

I 

H 7 

35 

83 

16 

13 

Bonaventure 

3 

4 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

p 

86 

5 

9 i 

25 

3 i 

21 

14 

Falcon 

70 

10 

80 

35 

28 

10 

7 

Alexander 

143 

19 

162 

64 

55 

22 

21 

Expedition 

202 

2 

204 

56 

83 

30 

35 

Falcon 

4 i 

3 

44 

11 

23 

5 

5 

Total 

790 ( 94 . 5 ) 

46 ( 5 - 5 ) 

836 

246 (29.4) 

359 (42.9) 

127 (15.2) 

104 (12.< 


a percentages in parentheses 

source: John Hotten, The Original List of Persons . . . who went from Great Britain to the America 
Plantations, 1600-1700 (London, 1874), 38-154. 


If we assume a seven-year average working span for slave 
labor and a six-year working span for servant labor, the former, 
with an average purchase price of £30 for the period 1635 to 1660, 
produced a man/year price of £4.2, whereas the latter with an 


by noting that “the labouring life of bought field slaves . . . exceeds not seven years in 
gross”: Mitigation of Slavery (London, 1814), 445. See also, J. Harry Bennett, Bondsmen 
and Bishops: Slavery and Apprenticeship on Codrington Plantations of Barbados, 1710—1838 (Los 
Angeles, 1958), 44, 52-62. For an account of the contracts of political prisoners, see 
Richard Hall, Manuscripts Laws of Barbados, 1640-1762, CO 21/1, 40. 

23 Beckles, “Class Formation,” 24-28; John Hotten (ed.), The Original List of Persons 
. . . who Went from Great Britain to the American Plantations, 1600-1700 (London, 1874); 
Tolzey Book of Indentures, B.A.O., 04220, 1654-1686, Bristol Records Office; Smith, 
Colonists, 309; Mildred Campbell, “Social Origins of Some Early Americans,” in James 
M. Smith (ed.), Seventeenth-Century America (Chapel Hill, 1959), 1-27; Galenson, “‘Mid¬ 
dling People or Common Sorts?’: The Social Origins of Some Early Americans Re¬ 
examined,” William and Mary Quarterly, XXXV (1978), 502. 
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Table 5 Servants Registered for Barbados from Bristol, 1654-1660 


YEAR 

NO. 

NO. SKILLED 

% SKILLED 

1654 

16 

14 

87.5 

1655 

115 

53 

46.O 

1656 

158 

68 

43-0 

1657 

37 i 

225 

60.6 

1658 

415 

149 

35-9 

1659 

494 

268 

54.2 

1660 

239 

142 

59.4 

Total 

1,808 

919 

50.8 


average purchase price of £10, produced a man/year price ratio 
of £1.6. Using such simple economic calculations we can compute 
the cost advantage of servant labor over slave labor for the pre- 
Restoration period. 

During this early period, the economic policies of sugar 
planters in Barbados did not encourage inputs into the labor force 
by internal reproduction, which would have diminished the mar¬ 
ginal revenue advantage of servant labor. In fact, the early planters 
were hostile to the natural reproduction of both slaves and ser¬ 
vants, believing that the opportunity cost and the money outlay 
for rearing juveniles were greater than the expected capital gain. 24 

In the post-Restoration period, however, significant changes 
took place in both the slave and servant markets. These changes 
were substantial enough to give slave labor a marginal cost ad¬ 
vantage over servant labor, thus reversing the economic pattern 
of the previous thirty years. By 1665, the ratio of the marginal 
product of slave labor to the price of a slave was greater than that 
of an indentured servant. This change in the price/cost ratios of 
servant and slave labor took place rapidly, and should be ac¬ 
counted for carefully. 

During this period, an anti-emigration movement became 
popular in England, fuelled by the writings of political economists 
and economic pamphleteers and supported by the government. 
These writers, still operating within the confines of demographic 


24 See Alfred Conrad and John Meyer, “The Economics of Slavery in the Ante-Bellum 
South,” Journal of Political Economy, LXVI (1958), 95-129. 
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analysis, argued that England was underpopulated, and the emi¬ 
gration of every servant to the colonies represented a drain upon 
its resources; hence the trade was seen as contrary to the economic 
interest of England. Coke and Cary were able to influence the 
government by the publication of their respective treatises on 
trade, which were strongly anti-emigration. In addition, during 
the 1660s, for the first time in the seventeenth century, merchants 
were brought to the courts and charged for kidnapping and in¬ 
veigling servants away from the realm. 25 

More important, the Navigation Acts of 1660 and 1661 made 
it illegal for ships to take servants from Scotland to the colonies 
without first stopping at an English port and registering their 
cargo. This legislation had the effect of driving Scottish merchants 
out of the servant trade, thus taking the Scottish labor market out 
of the orbit of Barbadian planters. In addition, Jamaica emerged 
after the 1660s as the most attractive destination for British ser¬ 
vants going to the West Indies. No land was offered to servants 
in Barbados, and little opportunity existed for them to acquire 
land after their servitude expired. The Jamaican planters offered 
indentured servants contracts of two to four years and up to 
twenty acres of land at the expiration of their servitude. Barbados 
became after 1660 the least attractive of the West Indian colonies 
from the perspective of potential servants, and the larger propor¬ 
tion of servants going to the West Indies after 1670 went to 
Jamaica. 

The data sets for indentured servants departing from Bristol 
between 1654 and 1684, from London between 1683 and 1686, 
and from Liverpool in 1702 illustrate the rapidly diminishing 
attractiveness of Barbados and the increasing preference of ser¬ 
vants for Jamaica and the mainland colonies. Of the recorded 
10,394 servants leaving Bristol for the plantations, 46.8, 25.7, 
11.9, and 4.5 percent were bound for Virginia, Barbados, the 
Leeward Islands, and Jamaica respectively. The London data il¬ 
lustrate most clearly the relative ascendancy of Jamaica over Bar¬ 
bados as a favored destination. Of the 428 servants recorded, only 
99 were bound for Barbados, whereas 276 were destined for 


25 Pitman, Development of the British West Indies, 42; Roger Coke, A Discourse on Trade 
(London, 1670), 10-13; John Cary, Essay on Trade (London, 1695), 60—66; Memorial of 
Merchants of England trading to the Plantations to the Lords’ Committee of Trade and 
Plantation, Mar. 14, 1670, C.S.P.C., 1669-74, 58. 
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Jamaica. Furthermore, of the 545 indentured contracts signed at 
Liverpool for the above dates, 475 stated the destinations of Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland, 34 New England, 20 Barbados, and 16 the 
Leeward Islands. 26 

In spite of the Barbados planters’ offer of two-year contracts 
in 1661, the supply continued to diminish, suggesting that poten¬ 
tial servants were probably more responsive to post-servitude 
conditions, such as land owning possibilities and general socio¬ 
economic mobility, than to the actual conditions of servitude. 
Governor Richard Atkins of Barbados confirmed in 1675 that 
“there is no encouragement and no land for them, nor anything 
but hard service for small wages.” Furthermore, the governor 
continued, most servants came from Ireland, and these “prove 
very idle.” As a result, it was well established in Barbados by this 
time, the governor noted, that “three blacks work better and 
cheaper than one whiteman.” Meanwhile, Carolina was offering 
150 acres of land for every able-bodied adult male servant, 100 
acres for females, and 100 acres for male youths under the age of 
sixteen. 27 

The diminishing supply of servants to Barbados, however, 
should be examined within the general context of falling aggregate 
supply from England, Wales, and Scotland during the second half 
of the century. As economic and political conditions in England 
improved during the second half of the century, the propensity 
to emigrate lessened. Workers made market evaluations of future 
earnings by comparing their expected income at home with es¬ 
timates of income and general accumulation in the colonies. The 
statistical evidence supplied by Phelps-Brown and Hopkins sug¬ 
gests that the English labor market improved considerably during 
the second half of the century. As money wages increased steadily, 
workers in England would have been more reluctant to emigrate 

26 For the Bristol data, see the Tolzey Book, B.A.O. 04220. The London data are found 
in seven boxes marked “Indentures to Serve in America,” City of London Corporation 
Record Office. These are also tabulated in Michael Ghirelli, A List of Emigrants from England 
to America (Baltimore, 1968). The Liverpool data are tabulated in Elizabeth French, A List 
of Emigrants to America, 1697-1707 (Baltimore, 1969). 

27 Petition of the Representatives of Barbados to the King, Sept. 5, 1667, C.S.P.C., 
1661-68, 495; Governor Atkins to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, Aug. 15, 1676, 
C.S.P.C., 1675-76, 445; Instructions from the Lords Proprietor of Carolina to William 
Sayle, July 27, 1669, C.S.P.C., 1669-74. 
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to the West Indies, where conditions were worsening for individ¬ 
uals without substantial capital. Small numbers of servants still 
continued to arrive at Barbados into the eighteenth century, but 
they had little impact upon the colony’s labor market. In addition, 
increasing sociopolitical stability in England after the Restoration 
led to a higher level of inertia among potential emigrants. The 
numbers fleeing England in order to avoid political persecution 
diminished toward the end of the century. Those emigrating 
under indenture in order to avoid religious discrimination, such 
as Catholics and Quakers, avoided Barbados when they could, as 
the colony became known as one of the least tolerant of all the 
English New World possessions. 28 

Meanwhile, the price of slave labor continued to fall. During 
the late 1650s prices fell to between £24 and £28 for a prime male 
slave. In 1663, the Company of Royal Adventurers of England 
Trading to Africa was formed with a charter to supply slaves to 
Barbados at a price of £17 per head. Between 1663 and 1666 the 
Company supplied over 5,000 slaves to Barbados at an average 
price of £18. By the late 1660s, the price of slave labor had fallen 
some 35 percent below the level of the 1640s, while the cost of 
servant labor increased by over 300 percent. In addition, by the 
1670s planters had improved their ability to exploit slave labor 
effectively, and the encouragement of natural reproduction be¬ 
came a feature of plantation policy—reflecting the maturity and 
sophistication of management techniques. Planters now valued 
slave children as an important part of the capital accumulation 
process, their market value rising from £5 at birth to £6 at the 
age of one month. 29 

28 E. Henry Phelps-Brown and Sheila V. Hopkins, “Seven Centuries of Building 
Wages,” Economica, XXII (1955), 205; Bean and Thomas, “Adoption of Slave Labor,” 
393 - 

29 The initial policy of the Company of Royal Adventurers was to sell slaves at the 
following prices: Barbados £17 per male, Antigua £18; Jamaica £19. Proposal for the Re¬ 
settlement of the Royal African Company, Jan. 14, 1662, C.S.P.C., 1661-68, 120. For a 
discussion of the level of servant prices in mid-seventeenth-century Barbados, see “The 
President, Council and Assembly of Barbados to the Lords’ Committee of Trade and 
Plantations, May 11, 1661,” C.S.P.C., 1661-68, 30; Gentlemen Planters of Barbados to 
the King, Apr. 20, 1670, CO 31/21, f.27. On the early English slave trade, see Journal of 
the Company of Adventurers trading into Africa, CO 1/17, no. 2; Harlow, Barbados, 311; 
Sir Thomas Modyford to the Company of Adventurers, Mar. 20, 1664, C.S.P.C., 1661- 
68, 194. John Oldmixon, The British Empire in America (London, 1708), II, 136. 
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INDENTURED VS SLAVE LABOR! ECONOMIC STATICS AND DYNAMICS 
Economic factors were principally at work in the transition from 
indentured labor to slave labor. With the development of a bot¬ 
tleneck in the indentured labor market, planters were increasingly 
forced to turn their attention to an alternative labor resource, 
namely slave labor. This transfer took place on a very limited 
scale during the initial phase of sugar production since the pur¬ 
chase price of a servant was substantially lower than that of a 
slave. Figure 5 illustrates the relative demands for the two types 
of labor, given their respective supply conditions. 

The real prices of indentured and slave labor are represented 
by q and p respectively, while I d , S d , I s , and S s represent their 
respective demand and supply curves. If we assume, for simplic¬ 
ity, that the conditions in the slave labor market were such that 
the supply of labor was perfectly inelastic (i.e., a vertical supply 
curve), then with given demand conditions the equilibrium price 
of slave labor is given by qi. As is evident from Figure 5, qi > 
pi, where pi is the equilibrium price in the indentured labor 
market. The perfectly elastic supply of indentured servant labor 
has already been explained in terms of conditions existing in 
Europe. The high inelasticity of supply of slave labor reflects the 
early monopoly control of the Dutch in the slave market. There¬ 
fore, in the early phase of sugar production, the high price of 
slave labor relative to servant labor meant that planters would 
have purchased more of the latter, given that both types of labor 
yielded similar marginal productivity. With the increase in the 
demand for indentured labor, its price would have risen once 
labor supply moved out of the perfectly elastic stage, that is, to 
p2- On the other hand, changes in the conditions of the supply of 
slave labor (4>) would have led directly to a decline in the price 
of slave labor and hence the amount traded in the market. 30 

There were two factors which affected the supply conditions 
in both the indentured and slave labor markets and hence the 
movement in labor prices. First, the English attempted to inte¬ 
grate vertically the entire production process by breaking into the 
slave trade and driving the Dutch out of the Barbadian market. 

30 We use the term price of labor to refer to the price of the stock of slave or servant 
labor. In formal economic theory, services is the appropriate term. The service flow of 
labor is equal to the stock of workers’ time, the rate of utilization, or average work time 
per laborer. 
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With the breaking of the Dutch monopoly and greater English 
control over the supply of slaves, Barbadian planters were pro¬ 
vided with a steady supply of slave labor with a resultant fall in 
the price of slaves over time. In Figure 5, we represent such a 
long-run situation with the S s curve shifting downward and be¬ 
coming relatively elastic, that is, S| and S3. Given reasonably 
stable demand conditions, the price of slave labor would gradually 
have declined and the number of slaves traded would have in¬ 
creased. 31 

The second factor relates to supply conditions in the inden¬ 
tured slave market. The activities of the anti-emigration move¬ 
ment, the regulations in the Navigation Acts of 1660 and 1661 
which adversely affected the Scottish servant market, and the 
emergence of competing markets for servant labor (e.g., Jamaica 
offered better rewards) all reduced the supply of servant labor to 
the Barbadian planters. The change in the conditions of supply 
would therefore have shifted the supply curve for indentured labor 
from I s (81) to I s (82) for given demand conditions and hence 
raised the price of indentured servants. 

Underlying the comparatively static analysis of labor market 
interaction are important dynamic considerations. The market 
price of the two types of labor was not the only factor affecting 
the planters’ choice of an optimal labor combination. The ex¬ 
pected economic life of the labor inputs along with their expected 
maintenance and supervision costs compared with the gross return 
from their employment were also decisive factors in the decision¬ 
making process. The choice of the optimal combination of slave 
and indentured labor became an inter-temporal or dynamic op¬ 
timization problem. If we assume that the planters sought to 
maximize their long-run profit position, then they would have 
demanded labor only if the stream of expected (future) net returns, 
discounted at a given rate of discount, equalled or exceeded the 
purchase price of labor. We therefore have the decision rule for 
slave labor as 


31 For simplicity we assume that demand conditions did not change significantly. In 
practice, they would have shifted upward and hence the amount traded would have been 
greater. The equilibrium trading price would have been dependent on the elasticity of 
demand and supply with respect to the shift parameters. 
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q < 


r 


2 

(=0 


R, 

(i + r)‘ 


where q is the purchase price of a slave, R t is the net return at 
time t, r is the rate of discount, and T is the economic life of the 
slave. 32 

Given that the two types of labor—indentured and slave— 
provided identical flows of services with roughly the same con¬ 
stant performance during their economic lives, then if one type 
of labor was expected to survive longer than the other, it would 
have had a higher present value at a given rate of discount. In 
effect, if the slave’s economic life exceeded the contractual period 
of an indentured servant, then, with similar marginal productiv¬ 
ities, maintenance, and supervisory costs, slave labor would have 
been in greater demand if slave prices were falling relative to those 
of indentured servants. The assumption is that the flow of pro¬ 
ductive services of both types of labor depended on their age 
structures, quality, health, and general aptitude to work. 

It was as a result of these changed market conditions that 
planters came to prefer slaves to servants in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. After the early 1660s, black labor was not 
only cheaper but also much easier to procure. West Indian planters 
had no choice but to obtain slave labor if they wished to remain 
viable sugar producers. Any other choice would have been irra¬ 
tional from a market point of view. 


32 A similar formula can be applied to indentured labor. We assumed that in spite of the 
seasoning period the slave began to work as soon as he was purchased. If this was not the 
case, R t would be negative for some initial period when he was maintained but not 
working. 
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